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QUESTING WITH gue 


We are invariably heartened to 
observe items in the public prints 
indicating that the citizenry of 
the Soviet Union are possessed of 
frailties not unlike those of our 
own kind. 

The most recent revelation com- 
ing to our attention is an attack 
by Pravda on the capitalistic curse 
of “expense-accountitis” which it 
seems has invaded Russia in an 
acute form. 

According to the communist 
party newspaper, Soviet business 
execs squandered more than 55 
million rubles (something like $13 
million in our currency) in govt 
money on expense-paid trips to 
Moscow in 5 mo’s. 

“Some business is done,” Pra- 
vda admits, “but the time is filled 
out with visits to football stadi- 
ums, theatres, and art galleries.” 


True, the Average American on 
an expense acc’t may divert an 
occasional dollar to the pursuit of 
personal pleasures, but we stoutly 
assert that practically none of this 
money ever gets into the coffers 
of our art galleries. 


Speaking of our Soviet brethren 
brings to mind a simile employed 
by Nikita Khruschev, Communist 
Party official, to illustrate the 
problems of co-existence. “The 
tiger,” said Mr Khruschev, “eats 
meat and the buffalo eats grass. 
You cannot make the buffalo eat 


meat, or the tiger eat grass.” 

An apt simile, indeed. And one 
sparkling with perceptive wisdom. 
But the Soviet leader might well 
have added that the tiger’s diet 
includes buffaloes. 


Without wishing to appear cap- 
tious or contentious in the matter, 
it has seemed to us of late that the 
sexes are rather overdoing the 
custom of marking their house- 
hold plenishings with genderial 
distinctions. We shudder to think 
how all these “His” and “Hers” 
inditements are going to affect 
the “togetherness” of a loving 
couple. 

The foregoing is by way of in- 
troduction to an item that has just 
come to us from Stockholm: 

“In Sweden,” writes our cor- 
respondent, “the custom of having 
two mail boxes—one for the hus- 
band and one for the wife—is be- 
coming well established. The pos- 
tal division has now recognized 
its obligation to respect this sep- 
aration.” 


ae 
Our Succinct Sermon for To- 


day: “The simplest way to better 
your lot is to do a lot better.” 


aa 


At any rate, you can no longer 
say the American youth doesn’t 
give a hoop. 





may we QUOTE 


[1] Commissioner Howarp 
S Cutitman, on U S exhibit 
at recently-closed Brussels 
World’s Fair: “Judging from 
what we read and heard, our 
pavilion and exhibits were liked by 
the visitors. We hope that they 
went away with more knowledge 
and a better understanding of the 
U S than when they arrived.” ... 
[2] Paut BuTLEeR, chmn, Democratic 
Nat’l Committee: “Those in the 
South who are not deeply dedicated 
to the (integration) philosophies of 
the Democratic Party will have to 
go their own way.” ... [3] Sen 
Geo E SMATHERS (D-Fla), head of 
Democratic Senatorial strategy 
group, in a letter to chmn Butler; 
advising him to drop civil rights 
issue: “Let’s concentrate on win- 
ning the elections of ’58—which can 
be won or lost within the next 2 
wks.” ... [4] WaLTrerR P REUTHER, 
pres, United Auto Workers, count- 
ering Republican claim that work- 
ers are “better off” under GOP: 
“You can’t convince an unemployed 
worker that he’s better off. Seven 
per cent of the work force is still 
unemployed and the recession is 
not over.” [5] HerRscHEL D 
Newsom, master, Nat'l Grange 
farm group, calling fed’l farm aid 
a “fool program”: “The Grange 
seeks for farmers a decent income 
from the users of farm products— 
not from taxpayers.” ... [6] Pre- 
mier Nrkrtra S KHRUSHCHEV, of So- 
viet Union, commenting on new 
Moscow edict permitting a restau- 
rant to serve a patron only one 
drink: “If there are people who 





you on that? 


like 5 drinks, they 
will have to go to 5 
restaurants. They 
will sober up as they 
go from one to an- 
other.” ... {%] Dr 
J MARSHALL MILLER, of Columbia 
Univ, addressing ist Internat’l 
Seminar on Urban Renewal at The 
Hague: “Too many people try to 
bid blidgs for all eternity. We 
should design structures — perhaps 
whole cities—to be written off more 
quickly. Since housing needs change 
from generation to generation, we 
ought to plan a disposable city 
rather than attempt to make our 
cities monuments.” ... [8] DUKE 
ELLINGTON, American band - leader, 
on presence of Prince Philip, Duke 
of Edinburgh, at one of his con- 
certs: “It gassed me!” (Interpreta- 
tion: “I was proud and glad to 
have played for him.”) ... [9] Adm 
H C Ricxover, testifying before 
House Space Committee: “If we 
keep on getting every agency in the 
gov’t set up with all of its own fa- 
cilities, pretty soon we'll not have 
enough space for cemeteries.” .. . 
[10] Sen LYNDON JOHNSON (D- 
Tex): “Texans welcome Alaska as 
an outlying state. We are glad to 
find a state that can out-lie us.”... 
[11] Rev E GarFIELD, English min- 
ister, about growing popularity of 
comic books: “I can foresee a time 
when we snall go back to hiero- 
gliphics to cater to readers who can- 
not visualize ideas without pictures.” 


Guill 
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moving, finger 
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Last Feb we told you of a joint 
proposal of the American Heritage 
Foundation and the Advertising 
Council, Inc, to interest a citizen in 
contributing to the political party 
of his choice on an individual bas- 
is. This is a fine democratic philos- 
ophy worthy of all acceptation— 
and we forecast at the time that it 
wouldn’t am’t to a hill of beans. 

Now that these programs have 
been in full swing for several wks, 
it should be enlightening, as elec- 
tion-time approaches, to check on 
the results. While both Democratic 
and Republican leaders have en- 
dorsed this program (after all, 
what have they to lose?) it is in- 
teresting to note that thus far no 
public statement has been made by 
either party as to the actual am’t 
of money contributed in this $1-to- 
$5 category. It is probable that 
some sort of statement will be 
forthcoming eventually from the 
chmn of the 2 Nat’l committees. 
(Right now each is understandably 
trying to outwait the other.) 


The sums rep’ted may sound 
rather impressive until you start 
figuring what the total am’ts to on 
a per capita basis. (There’s always 
quite a sprinkling of this “chicken 
feed” in an election yr, even with- 
out any special promotion.) But 
one point is never mentioned: Most 
of these small sums are eaten up in 
clerical expenses of acknowledging, 
recording and apportioning the 
money. The party derives negligible 
benefit from them. 


As we pointed out 8 mo’s ago, 
the Average Citizen isn’t moved by 
an intellectual appeal to his parti- 
san patriotism. Generalities leave 
him colder than the interior of 
your deep-freeze. Even when the 
orator lathers the multitude with 
his cry of, “Come, let us march 
against Philip!” some little guy at 
the precinct level has to ease 
around, buttonholing the brethren: 
“Look, bud, we need five bucks 
from you for a pr of marching 
shoes and a couple of tapers to 
brighten up the torchlight parade!” 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—Inaction—1 

Nearly all progress in human af- 
fairs must have been due to the 
contrivings of lazy men to save 
themselves steps. When our early 
kinfolk lived in rude caves, every 
time a man desired a drink of wa- 
ter he had to walk to the spring. 
Presently some lazy fellow, tiring 
of so many trips to ‘quench his 
thirst, must have fashioned a rude 
pail in which he could bring home 
@ day’s supply all at once. But even 
carrying a bucket of water is not 
pleasant, if one is lazy enough, and 
the next step was doubtless to hew 
troughs by which water could be 
diverted from the spring direct to 
the cabin of the consumer. A later 
achievement of the lazy man, to 
avoid carrying his water up a hill, 
was a pump and windmill. Similar- 
ly, the 1st boat, consisting of a hol- 
low log, must have been born of 
the desire of one of our ancestors 
to avoid walking around the lake 
or along the bank of the river.— 
Frep C Kettry, “The Pleasures of 
Laziness,” Wisdom. 


AGE—2 

Old age is the time when one 
gives up any idea of making home 
runs, and is happy not to be strick- 
en out. — OREN ARNOLD, Kiwanis 
Magazine. 


AMERICA—Americans—3 
Sixty per cent of American fami- 





lies own their homes; 73 per cent 
of American families own automo- 
biles; 79 per cent have tv sets; 96.3 
per cent have radios; 83.2 per cent 
of our families have electric wash- 
ers; 91.9 per cent own gas or elec- 
tric refrigerators. — Service for 
Company Publications. 


“ ” 


We are by nature a gregarious 
people. The collective or social in- 
stinct is very strong in us. But we 
like being collective on a voluntary 
basis. This is our salvation —ErRwiIn 
D CaNnuHaM, editor, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, addressing annual 
conv of John Hancock Mutual Life 
Ins Co. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Man’s true human destiny, in my 
opinion, is to listen to and create 
music like that of Bach, develop 
artistic and scientific creativity, go 
on picnics, make love, and — in 
short—do all those wonderful hu- 
man things of which no machine 
is capable. But the achievement of 
this is not guaranteed. It will re- 
quire all of us working .together in- 
telligently and humanely. — Dr 
NorMAN N Roya. Jr, Univ of Kan- 
sas City, “The Shadow of the Next 
Industrial Revolution,” Educational 
Leader, 10-’58. 


Quest 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





Following the death of Pope Pius 
XII, Washington Star reporter 
Newbold Noyes, recalled an inter- 
view with the Holy Father in 
Rome. “He was a man’s—any man’s 
—maen,” recalls Noyes. The Pope 
made the reporter feel so much at 
home during the 30-min interview 
that at the concluding words, “I 
bless you,” Noyes said he had a “ri- 
diculous impulse” to bless the Pope 
in ret’n. There is a story that N Y 
Times writer Meyer Berger did say, 
“And bless you, too, Father,” upon 
leaving. “I hope he did,” says 
Noyes. “I wish now that I had.” 


Scott Kirkpatrick, mgr of Wash- 
ington’s famous National Theatre, 
is among those who hated to see 
Sherman Adams leave town. “He 
was one of our best customers,” 
glumly observes Kirkpatrick. “And 
he bought his own tickets, too.” 


Arthur Perry, assistant to Sen 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex) and a 
veteran of 40 yrs on the Hill, de- 
clares that he has no wish to re- 
tire. He fears that the “honeydews” 
will get him. He explains as fol- 
lows: “Well, when you stay home 
your wife keeps you busy with 
‘Honey, do this’ and ‘Honey, do 
that.’ I’d rather be right where 
I am now!” 


Duile 
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CHARACTER—5 

A guest became embarrassed 
when the host’s little girl walked 
round and round him, peering 
closely at his face. Finally he said, 
“What on earth are you doing, my 
dear?” And she said: “I’m looking 
for that word. Mother said that if 
ever there was a man with ‘char- 
acter’ written all over him, it was 
you!” MARGARET T APPLEGARTH, 
New Century Leader. 


CHILD—Training—6 

A Ist-grader we’ve been told 
about was uncommunicative when 
his mother made an effort to find 
out how he spent his time in class, 
until she came to the period known 
as Free Time. “And what do you do 
in Free Time?” she asked him. 
“Anything you want,” he said, with 
a far-off look. “Anything you 
want?” pursued the mother. “Well,” 
he said, “anything but scream.”— 
New Yorker. 


CHURCH—7 

How often the church has had a 
high blood count of creeds and an 
anemia of deeds! Dean Liston Pope 
of Yale Divinity School rightly says 
in The Kingdom Beyond Caste: 
“The church is the most segregated 
major institution in American so- 
ciety. It has lagged behind the Su- 
preme Court as the conscience of 
the nation on questions of race, 
and it has fallen far behind trade 
unions, factories, schools, dep’t 
stores, athletic gatherings and most 
other major areas of human ass’n 
as far as the achievement of inte- 
gration in its own life is con- 
cerned.” MarTIN LUTHER KING, 
“The Church and the Race Crisis,” 
Christian Century, 10-8-’58. (From 
book: Stride Toward Freedom, pub- 
lished by Harper.) 





Quite an interesting “think” 
piece in the Scientific American 
(Oct) by Jos V Brady relates how 
monkeys subjected to psychological 
stress in a laboratory develop gas- 
trointestinal lesions. The technique, 
it is said, provides a promising 
means of studying the causes of 
psychosomatic diseases. 

Experiment involves training a pr 
of monkeys in “restraining chairs.” 
Both animals receive brief electric 
shocks at regular intervals. The 
“executive” monkey has learned to 
press the lever in its left hand, 
which prevents shocks to both ani- 
mals. The control monkey lost in- 
terest in its lever, which was a 
dummy. Only the “executive” mon- 
keys developed ulcers. 

In its current monthly bulletin 
the Population Reference Bureau 
forecasts that the slight decrease 
in the nat’l birth rate, which began 
a yr ago probably will continue 
thru ’59. This temporary decrease, 
it is pointed out, gives the nation 
time to plan adequate housing, 
schools and other facilities. Huge 
increases in population, says the 
bulletin, “may be good for manu- 
facturers of baby carriages, teeth- 
ing rings, toys and bronzed baby 
shoes. But for those who are strug- 
gling to bring order out of chaos in 
our educational system, urban 
sprawl, regional and city planning, 
race relations and other pressing 
problems, this blueprint of Utopia 
has all the attraction of a night- 
mare.” 


J mining the magazines 
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It is reported that a new 
garden magazine for beginncrs 
is to be called Trowel and Er- 
ror.—JOHN G FuLLER, Saturday 
Review. 





ee 
a7 


In the current Harper’s Bernard 
Asbell (who covers radio and tv for 
Billboard in Chicago) has a percep- 
tive piece on “TV Ratings—What 
They Really Mean.” 

Advertising know-how, says As- 
bell, has not kept pace with tech- 
nological progress. Calculating ma- 
chines produce figures that the 
men who operate them cannot yet 
interpret. Ratings will tell a spon- 
sor how many homes his show has 
reached. But they won’t tell him 
much about who watched, how at- 
tentive they were, or whether they 
sneaked out on the commercials. A 
rating is just a number. It meas- 
ures the size of an audience. It 
Goesn’t measure effectiveness. It 
doesn’t even measure whether peo- 
ple like the show. 

Navy—the Magazine of Sea Pow- 
er—is now in its 6th month of pub- 
lication at the nation’s capitol and 
boasts a healthy subscription list of 
27,000. This success, editor Royce 
Powell contends, is due to the mag- 
azine’s policy. The policy? “We are 
egainst sin and For the Navy.” 


Due 
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DIET—8 

A business magazine recommends 
a new deal with bananas as the 
main diet for weight watchers. This 
may seem silly, but come to think 
of it, do you ever see a fat monkey? 
—Wall St Jnl. 


EDUCATION—9 

In an address to the Nat’l Conf 
of Canadian Univ’s, Dr W M 
Compton, pres, American Council 
for Aid to Education, had this to 
say: “Education has added just as 
much to America’s capacity to buy 
and consume as it has to its ca- 
pacity to produce and sell. Educa- 
tion, like advertising, is a means of 
meking people dissatisfied with 
what they have. It adds to their in- 
centive as well as to their capacity 
to make better things. . . If higher 
education were to wither, produc- 
tion, mkts and consumption even- 
tually would wither, too.” Some au- 
thorities put it even more strongly. 
“I believe,” says one industrialist, 
“that education has done more to 
create and expand mkts for busi- 
ness than any other force in Amer- 
ica.”"—“Industry & Education,” Im- 
perial Oil Review, Imperial Oil Re- 
fining Co. 


“ ” 


For the majority of our popula- 
tion, the elementary and secondary 
school of about 12 yrs is respons- 
ible for bringing the child—a po- 
tential savage—abreast of a culture 
and a civilization which has taken 
more than thirty centuries to de- 
velop. — WaLTER W Cook, Dean, 
College of Education, Univ of Minn, 
“Why Train Teachers?” Jnl of 
Teacher Education, 9-’58. 


Que 
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EFFORT—10 

The persistent exercise of a little 
extra effort is one of the most 
powerful forces contributing to suc- 
cess.—American Mercury. 


Que scrap book 


Perhaps Epw Everett talked 
a bit too long at Gettysburg, 
but he was an old man then, 
by the standards of his day— 
within a few mo’s of his 70th 
b’day. And this was the culmi- 
nating glory of a long career. 
But Everett was among those 
who perceived the classic qual- 
ities of the Lincoln address. In 
a note to the President the fol- 
lowing day he said: 


I should be glad if I could 
fletter myself that I came as 
near to the central idea of the 
occasion in 2 hrs as you did in 
2 min’s. 


With his customary gracious- 
ness Pres Lincoln replied: 

In our respective parts yes- 
terday, you could not have been 
excused to make a short ad- 
Gress, nor I a long one. 





ae & 
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FAITH—11 

Talking over War II days, the 
conversation tended toward the hu- 
morous. A story was told by one 
mbr of the group about crossing 
the North Atlantic in °41. At that 
time, as most of you will remember, 
ve practically had to have written 
permission from the German U- 
boat capt’ns to leave our east coast 
harbors. 





The overseas- bound group, in 
which our story teller was an offi- 
cer, boarded a Dutch transport 
with captain to match. Before they 
got underway, the rotund little 
ship’s capt’n called all troop offi- 
cers together for a special meeting. 
He informed them of the danger 
they were about to encounter and 
adied to the general unrest by in- 
forming them that the life boat 
capacity was only adequate for the 
enlisted men. He pointed out that 
Officers must see to the safety of 
their men in the event of torpedo- 
ing and wound up the meeting with 
this comforting statement to the 
dismayed brass, “You chentlemens 
must hof faith in der ship.”—Durez 
Molder, hm, Durez Plastics Div, 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


FAMILY LIFE—12 

I think one of our problems in 
education is not so much the school 
as the home. Speaking as a teach- 
er, I would like to say that it is 
very hard to get the life of the 
tnind across to a child in school if 
the child comes from a home in 
which there are no books and in 
which there is no reading. If the 
home does not furnish a context 
and background of devotion to 
ideas, then the school can do very 
little. At the risk of shocking some 
people, I would like to say that a 
home without books and ideas can 
be almost as bad for a child as a 
broken home, an alcoholic home, 
or a criminal one, because it leaves 
a vacuum into which rush corrupt- 
ing values—Max LERNER, “Ameri- 
can Civilization: Goals and Val- 
ues,” NEA Jnl, 10-’58. 


GOD—and Man—13 

There will be no peace so long as 
God remains unseated at the con- 
ference table—Wm M PEck, Forbes. 


GOD—and Man—l4 

An effective sign language has 
becn taught the deaf people, and it 
is interesting to learn that when 
the deaf wish to say “Jesus” they 
point to imaginary nailprints in 
their hands.—Ernest Gorpon, Hous- 
ton Times. 


GOVERNMENT—Cost—15 

It takes all of the U S income 
taxes per yr from about 19 average 
private industry employes to pay 
the annual salary of one average 
fed’l civilian jobholder. The fed’l 
gov’t now employs 2,323,947 civilian 
workers. 

The. gov't owns 1700 substantial 
corp’ns and 19,000 small businesses, 
plus many service organizations. 
They lose about $10 billion a yr. 
But instead of going out of busi- 
ness, they simply chalk up a deficit 
and continue to operate on tax 
money.—Service for Company Pub- 
lications. 


HATRED—16 

In one incident, in “Amos & 
Andy,” a huge fellow used to slap 
Andy across the chest whenever 
they met. Eventually Andy had 
enough of it, and planned to fix 
his heavy-handed friend. So he 
told Amos, “I’ll fix him now. I’m 
putting a stick of dynamite in my 
vest pocket the next time I see him 
and when he hits me his hand will 
blow off.” Andy, of course, had 
failed to realize what the “fixing” 
would do to his own anatomy. So 
it is when we fail to forgive— 
hatred eats our own hearts away. 
—R TuHos B.iomauist, “How Do 
You Get God’s Forgiveness?” Link, 
10-58. 
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“The world will little note .. .” 

Tho now regarded as a classic 
known to every schoolchild, Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address, deliv- 
ered 95 yrs ago (Nov 19, 1863) was 
far from a sensation at the time. 
Said the Chicago Tribune: “The 
cheek of every American must tin- 
gle with shame as he reads the 
silly, flat, dishwatery utterances of 
the man who has to be pointed out 
to intelligent foreigners as _ the 
President of the United States.” 

Of the address, ALEXANDER 
WooLtcotr records: 


The speech made no impression 
at all on most of the reporters who 
filed it with the harried telegraph 
operators at Gettysburg, nor on 
most of the editors who merely 
gave their readers the impression 
that Mr Lincoln “also spoke.” 

To be sure, the N Y Times ob- 
served the occasion by printing an 
editorial headed, “Two Great 
Speeches,” but if you are persistent 
enough to read it, you will notice 
that the Times was referring to the 
stupefying 2-hr oration with which 
Edw Everett had preceded Mr Lin- 
coln’s address, and to the stirring 
speech which Henry Ward Beecher, 
fresh from his ordeal in England, 
had just made at the Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn... 

. . . Few of those who were pres- 
ent at Gettysburg suspected for a 
moment that the world would long 
reinember what was said there. 





HUMAN RELATIONS—17 
I once heard Miss Else Herzberg, 
educational director of a large and 
successful chain of stores in Great 
Britain (Marks & Spencer, Ltd), 
describe its personnel policies and 
the high state of employe morale. 
Thruout her description I listened 
for some reference to human rela- 
tions. I didn’t hear it and, when 
she had finished, I said, “But, Miss 
Herzberg, you haven’t said any- 
thing about human relations.” Im- 
mediately, she flashed back, “We 
live it; we don’t have to talk about 
it.” — Matcotm P McNar, Lincoln 
Filene Prof of Retailing, Harvard 
Business School, “Too Much ‘Hu- 
man Relations’?” Look, 10-28-’58. 


INFLATION—18 

The end of the business recession 
is bringing less rather than more 
inflation. . . Personal incomes are 
now at a high point. This means 
more income taxes paid into the 
gov't, a deflationary trend. . . The 
gov’t will pay out less in unemploy- 
ment benefits. Automobiles are in 
for a good yr in ’59. Americans 
probably will resume their habit of 
spending a little more than 4 cts 
out of every dollar they make for 
cars. . . The cost of living will not 
advance significantly. — Dr JuLes 
Backman, prof of Economics, N Y 
Univ, addressing Associated Indus- 
tries of Cleveland. 


INTELLIGENCE—19 

Real intelligence is a creative use 
of knowledge, not merely an ac- 
cumulation of facts. The slow 
thinker who can finally come up 
with an idea of his own is more 
important to the world than a 
walking encyclopedia who hasn’t 
learned how to use information 
productively. — D K WINEBRENNER, 
American School Board Jnl. 
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Week of Nov 16-22 


Diabetes Wk 
Farm-City Wk (21-27) 
Nov 16—Feast of St Edmund... 
50 yrs ago (1908) Arturo Toscanini, 
Italian operatic conductor, made 
his U S debut conducting Aida at 
Metropolitan Opera House, N Y C. 


. 30 yrs ago (1928) Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, Oak 
Park, Ill (Chicago suburb) can- 


celied a lecture date with Maude 
Royden, English preacher and Bible 
teacher, when it was revealed that 
Miss Royden smoked cigarets. . . 25 
yrs ago (1933) Pres Franklin D 
Roosevelt announced renewal of 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 
Wm C Bullitt became ist U S Am- 
bassador to Soviet Union. 


Nov 17—15 yrs ago (1943) nurse 
Edith Greenwood, Yuma, Ariz, be- 
came ist woman to be awarded a 
soldier’s medal. It was given to her 
for heroism in saving lives of pa- 
tients in a hospital fire. 


Nov 18—75th anniv (1883) adop- 
tion of standard time, with 4 time 
zones, Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific, in U S. (Altho U S has 
used standard time since this date, 
no legislative action was taken un- 
til Mar 19, 1918, when Congress di- 
rected the ICC to establish limits 
for various time zones.) 


Nov 19—95th anniv (1863) dedi- 
cation of Nat’l Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, Pa (see GEM BOX). . . Remem- 
ber Carrie Nation, the saloon- 
smasher? 55 yrs ago (1903) having 
been thwarted in her effort to in- 
terview Pres Theodore Roosevelt at 






the White House, she moved on to 
the Senate where she created quite 
a disturbance trying to sell replicas 
of her famous hatchet. 


Nov 20—1(0th anniv (1858) b of 
Selma Lagerlof, Swedish novelist; 
lst woman mbr of Swedish Acade- 
my. . . 70 yrs ago (1888) list time 
clock pat’d by Wm L Bundy, Au- 
burn, N Y. . . 35 yrs ago (1923) a 
U S magazine, Pictorial Review, 
beinoaned the fact that more than 
8 million women had deserted 
homes to earn money. (Today more 
than a third of all U S women are 
gainfully employed.) 


Nov 21—175th anniv (1783) Ist 
aerial flight made by man, at Paris, 
France. Flight was made in a hy- 
drogen-filled balloon developed by 
Jos and Stephen Montgolfier. Two 
passengers made the ascent, rising 
3,000 ft and remaining aloft 20 
min’s. (Preceding the expedition a 
rooster, a sheep and a duck had 
been sent up on an 8-min flight.) 
... 40 yrs ago (1918) Wartime Pro- 
iuibition Act became law. 


Nov 22—Feast of St Cecelia (pop- 
ularly credited with invention of 
the organ). . . 315th anniv (1643) 
b of Rob’t Cavelier, Sieur de La 
Salle, greatest of French explorers 
in America; 1st to explore the Mis- 
sissippi River to its mouth. 


Qui 
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KNOWLEDGE—20 

The importance of knowledge lies 
in its use, in our active mastery of 
it—that is to say; it lies in wisdom. 
It is a convention to speak of mere 
knowledge, apart from wisdom, as 
of itself imparting a peculiar dig- 
nity to its possessor. I do not share 
this reverence for knowledge as 
such. It all depends on who has the 
knowledge and what he does with 
it—ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD, The 
Aims of Education and Other Es- 
says (Macmillan). 


LIFE—Living—21 

The sincerest satisfactions in life 
come in doing and not in dodging 
duty; in mtg and solving problems, 
in facing facts, in being a depend- 
able person. — RiIcHarp L EVANS, 
From the Crossroads (Harper). 


LOVE—22 

About 70 yrs ago, a little girl 
wrote this to her pastor: “With 
most people, it seems to me, getting 
more intimate with someone means 
that you have the privilege of 
scolding.” Sometimes people drop, 
when with those they know best, 
the fine courtesies which they re- 
serve for those who are strangers. 
Love is not to be used only when 
we are on parade, but in the daily 
life with those we know best and 
see most often. — Hatrorp E Luvc- 
cock, Christian Herald. 


MIND—23 

Good brains are developed, like 
good muscle, by rigorous training 
with hard task masters—JoHN F 
GuUMMERE, “Productivity in Educat- 


inz the Able,” School & Society, 
9-’58. 
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MODERN AGE—24 

A boy of perhaps 8 or 9, stayed 
at a friend’s house for supper. 
When he came home, his mother 
asked him if he’d enjoyed himself. 

“They’re funny,” he said. “They 
didn’t even have napkins. They just 
gave us some pieces of cloth.”— 
Harper’s Mag. 


MODERN AGE—Transportation—25 

An automobile is a machine with 
four wheels, a motor, and not quite 
enough seats, which enables people 
to get about with great rapidity 
and ease to places they never both- 
ered going to before and where 
they’d just as soon not be now, be- 
cause now that they’re there, there 
is no place to park.—ELinor GouLp- 
ING SMITH, Confessions of Mrs 
Smith (Harcourt, Brace). 


OBSTACLES—Overcoming—26 
When Dag Hammarskjold became 
UN Sec’y-Gen’l, he said he would 
apply to his work his favorite prin- 
ciple of mountain-climbing: “We 
need perseverance, patience 
and a clear awareness of dangers, 
and of the fact that .. . the safest 
climber never questions his 
ability to overcome his difficulties.” 
Above the fireplace in his ap’t, 
hangs one of his most prized pos- 
sessions: a mountain pick given 
him by Tensing Norkay, a Sherpa 
tribesman who with Edmund Hil- 
ary conquered Mt Everest. With it 
came the message, “So you may 
climb to even greater heights.”— 
AGNES BEHLING, “The Man in the 
Middle,” Link, 10-’58. 


OPPORTUNITY—27 

If you create the circumstances, 
opportunity will knock more than 
once upon your door.—RopmMan R 
CLayson, “Your Security,” Rosicru- 
cian Digest, 10-’58. 





» @ 
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At the Waldorf-Astoria in N Y 
last wk Gen’l Motors was exhibit- 
ing Firebird III, “the world’s eas- 
iest car to drive.” This is Gen’l 
Motor’s 3rd experimental model, a 
car for the future—but perhaps not 
the too distant future. 

Firebird III more closely resem- 
bles a guided missile, or a new 
form of aircraft, than a vehicle for 
the highways. You have the feeling 
that it will momentarily take flight. 
This is the industry’s lst car with 
a single control for steering, brak- 
ing and acceleration. 

Another development in trans- 
portation—now on the drafting bds 
—is the “safety” car designed un- 
der a $50,000 grant by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Ass’n Safety Foun- 
dation. The AAA, some mo’s ago, 
commissioned Dr Jas L Malfetti, in 
charge of safety education at Co- 
lumbia Univ, and his associates, to 
bld a car with electronic controls, 
to take over from drunken or care- 
less drivers when their reactions 
are under par. This car, which will 
presently emerge as a_ full-size 
model, will not only steer itself in 
an emergency; by electronic action 
it will sidestep objects in its path 
or other cars that may attempt to 
sideswipe it. Moreover, it will not 
start its motor for an intoxicated 
person whose lack of co-ordination 
is automatically noted in the igni- 
tion system. 

Meanwhile, over at the RCA-Vic- 
tor ranch they have developed and 
successfully tested the system that 
makes the electronically-driven car 






Times 


practicable. Electric signals radiat- 
ing from wires buried in the pave- 
ment are picked up by tiny receiv- 
ers blt into the car. One frequency 
emits signals from the guidance 
cable, controlling the steering 
mechanism, to keep the car in its 
designated lane. On another fre- 
quency come signals to warn of 
obstructions ahead—a stalled car, 
a maintenance crew, or what not. 
When such a signal is flashed, au- 
tomatic controls cut the car speed 
and automatically guide it into a 
passing lane. 


On a 3rd frequency, a highway 
receiver mounted on the dashbd, 
cuts off the car radio to announce 
upcoming exits from the super 
highway. As your exit comes up, 
you switch off electronic drive, take 
over manual control, move into the 
right-hand lane and turn off. 


It should be emphasized that 
these developments have now been 
“bug-proofed.” They actually work 
and could be bit into stock cars 
with the next model changeover. 
However, the factor that promises 
to hold back electronic driving for 
some yrs is the expense involved in 
burying the signal systems in our 
highways. 
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PAST—Future—28 

Man’s horizons ere three-dimen- 
sional—the horizon of yesterday, of 
today and of tomorrow. His educa- 
tion preparcs him from the past to 
live today and to create for tomor- 
row. — BERNICE MILBURN MoorE, 
“These Are Today’s Fundamentals,” 
Childhood Education, 9-’58. 


PESSISM—Optimism—29 

A pessimist sees only the dark 
side of the clouds, and mopes; a 
Philosopher sees both sides and 
shrugs; an optimist doesn’t see the 
clouds at all—he’s walking on them. 
—D O FLYNN. 


POLITICS—30 

The politician who can be bought 
sooner or later gives himself away. 
—Puit Mann, York Trade Compos- 
itor, hm, York Composition Co. 


POPULATION—Training—31 

In 1900, the U S needed one en- 
gineer for every 400 workers. To- 
day, we need one for every 40 
workers. By 1965, we will probably 
need 100,000 more engineers—plus 
45,000 more doctors, 75,000 more 
college-trained nurses, 485,000 more 
elementary and high school teach- 
ers, 120,000 more college teachers, 
80,000 more natural scientists. A to- 
tal of nearly a million young people 
will have to be trained for these 5 
professions alone. — Gro DAVENEL, 
“Let’s Make the Most of Every 
Child,” Parents’ Mag, 10-’58. 


RACE RELATIONS—32 

Prohibition died because psycho- 
logical factors determine. Logic and 
theory can’t forever prevail against 
emotion. 


So it will inevitably be with inte- 
gration. Already the people show 
signs of irritation and weariness. 
They want friendship between 
North and South. They are asking 
questions about some of the impli- 
cations of the Court’s action. Does 
it mean a step toward legislation 
by judicial decree, constitutional 
amendment by proclamation? Are 
we in danger of relighting the 
long-dead fires of sectional bitter- 
ness? — Deets PicKEeTtT, Washington 
Evening Star. 


RELIGION—Education—33 

The task of education is to find 
meaning. Knowledge is an indis- 
pensable part of this task, but its 
role must be seen in the light of a 
broader and more significant ob- 
jective. Religion gives to education 
this kind of meaning —JoHN WEs- 
LEY Ross, chmn, Dep’t of Religion, 
Univ of Southern Cal, “Religion 
and Higher Education,” Religious 
Education, 9/10-’58. 


SCIENCE—34 

Large numbers of the public re- 
gard a scientist as an unselfish 
saint if he wears a white coat and 
has a stethoscope, a magician if he 
is looking intently into a test tube 
which glows in the dark, and a po- 
tentially menacing creature if he is 
manipulating the controls of a nu- 
clear reactor. As a nation we de- 
mand science, but we both over- 
estimate and underestimate it. We 
continue wrongly to identify sci- 
ence and technology, and we large- 
ly fail to recognize that the most 
important aspect of science is that 
it gives to man a beautiful, rich 
and deep understanding of the 
world in which he lives—WarrENn 
WeEavER, “The Encouragement of 
Science,” Scientific American, 9-’58. 





SERVICE—to Others—35 

A Buddhist saint one time was 
asied whether he would want to go 
to heaven or hell. His answer was 
unequivocal. He wanted to go to 
hell, because there his help and 
compassion were needed. — FREDER- 
IcK Mayer, prof of philosophy and 
humanities, Univ of Redlands, 
Calif, “Education as a Creative En- 
deavor,” Phi Delta Kappan, 10-’58. 


SUCCESS—36 

One of the biggest troubles with 
success these days is that its recipe 
is about the same as that for a 
nervous breakdown.—Powerfaz, hm, 
Elliott Co. 


TAXES—37 

Taxes are to a citizen like the 
arms of an octopus to a swimmer— 
when you think you are rid of one, 
another takes its place—Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—38 

The great teacher is rarely popu- 
lar. He is interested in something 
more important than winning the 
affections of an unending anony- 
mous procession of young people... 
I have long maintained that any 
coliege can raise its standards sim- 
ply by firing annually whichever 
prof is voted “Best Liked” by the 
graduating class. — CLIFTON Fapi- 
MAN, Holiday, 10-’58. 


TELEVISION—39 

These days a husband and wife 
either have to have minds that run 
in the same channel or else two 
television sets—Advertiser’s Digest. 


TRIAL & ERROR—40 

A practical engineer is one who 
perpetuates the errors of his pre- 
decessors—J M RaNKIN, Personnel 
Administration. 


TRUTH—41 

If mankind is progressing, it’s 
not because he’s finding new truths 
but learning about old ones.——THE 
Country Parson, Register-Tribune 
Syndicate. 


WOMEN—42 
A woman needs to be provided 
for, loved — and occasionally for- 


given. The man who accomplishes 
this doesn’t have time to worry 
about understanding her—GorDoNn 
E THATCHER. 





99 
If I weren’t tense 
And holding my breath 
About coming events, 
I’d be worried to death! 
—May RICHSTONE. 
43 





ae 
47 
WOMEN—Employment—44 
An increase of more than one 
million women in professional oc- 
cupations since 1940 is reported. 
There now are more than 2.5 mil- 
lion in this field. A gain of more 
than 1.5 million jobs for women 
was found in the service occupa- 
tions, excluding household jobs. The 
total here now is nearly 2.9 million. 
Nearly 3 million women now have 
jobs in factories, the report shows. 
=mployment of women in this field 
rose from 1940 to 1950 but declined 
later. In 1950 the number of women 
working in factories was 3.2 mil- 
lion.—U S News and World Report. 


YOUTH—45 

There’s little need to worry about 
what will become of today’s young 
people. They’ll get old and worry 
about what will become of young 
people—BILLy ARTHUR. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


A group of comedians were din- 
ing at Lindy’s and mourning the 
untimely passing of one of their 
favorite waiters, Sam. Thinking it 
would be a nice gesture to let him 
know how much they missed him, 
the boys decided to contact him in 
the Great Beyond. So they hired a 
medium to conduct a seance. 

Later that wk, they got together 
at a big, round table. “Sam, Sam,” 
the medium intoned, “can you 
hear? Can you hear us?” 

There was a pause and the me- 
dium tried again, “Sam, Sam, why 
don’t you answer?” 

Finally, out of the past and into 
the darkened room, a thin voice 


was heard by the group: “Sorry, 
sir, that ain’t my table!” — E E 
Kenyon, American Wkly. a 


Overheard coming out of the sub- 
way at Harvard Sq, Cambridge, 


Mass: “How’s your motivational 
pattern today?” — Food Mktg in 
New England. b 


“ ” 


A Texas multimillionaire oil man 
was touring the world in his pri- 
vate jet plane. 

“That’s London just below,” his 
pilot said. 

“Never mind the details,” snapped 
the Texan, “just mention the con- 
tinents.”—Agricola, London (Ohio) 
Prison Farm. c 






I Laughed At This One 
EMILY H WELCH 

In Feb, 1912, a college stu- 
dent requested permission from 
his dean to go home to cele- 
brate an unusual family event. 
His sister, whose 16th birthday 
Was approaching, was about to 
have her ist real birthday 
party. 

“You see, sir,” the lad ex- 
plained, “she was born on Feb 
29, 1896, and her ist birthday 
would have been in 1900. But 
there is no leap yr at the turn 
of the century. 

“In Feb, 1904, my father was 
sent to Russia, and in the Rus- 
sian calendar there is no Feb 
29. In Feb, 1908, as we crossed 
the internat’l date line coming 
back from Japan, we lost the 
29th, so you see, sir...” 

As the boy left with his per- 
mission, the dean’s sec’y re- 
marked on the unusual story. 

“Yes,” agreed the dean, smil- 
ing quizzically, “and the most 
remarkable part of it is that I 
happen to know he’s an only 
child!” 





47 

A couple of men from Mars de- 
scended in a flying saucer and 
emerged. They looked up at the top 
of an ap’t house and saw a flock of 
tv antennas. “Hey, you kids,” one 
hollered, “get down off that roof!” 
—OLLIE M James, Cincinnati En- 
quirer. d 











serseseee Qpute-able QUIPS «s+ 


Bud Colegrove submits a typical 
Harry Truman story, told by the 
former President during a recent 
stay in San Francisco. 

Truman was briefing Democratic 
Senatorial Candidate Clair Engle 
about the so-called “Exclusive 
Gentleman’s Club” on Capitol Hill. 

“Now Clair,” said Harry, “you’re 
going to be nervous at first, but 
don’t let it get you down. When I 
first went to the Senate I was com- 
pletely overawed and confused. 

“Then one day a fine old Senator 
came over and patted me on the 
back and told me: 

“Don’t worry about it, son. The 
first six months you're here you'll 
wonder how you made it. After 
that, you’ll wonder how the rest of 
us made it.” — ANDREW TULLY, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. e 


“ ” 


School has started again and ev- 
erything is back to normal. In 
Whitefish Bay, Wis, an 8th-grade 
English class was given an over- 
night assignment to write themes. 
One boy was given the topic “Five 
Ways to Develop a Good Memory.” 
He wrote the theme but forgot to 
take it to school the next morning. 
—Milwaukee Jnl. f 


“ ” 


On a walking tour of New York’s 
Lower East Side, Republican candi- 
date for gov’r, Nelson Rockefeller, 
stopped off in a delicatessen and 
bought a whole salami. “I charged 
him only the wholesale price,” the 
shopowner proudly told the crowd. 
“For Rockefeller, he makes a dis- 
count,” said one of the audience.— 
Newsweek. zg 


After exhausting himself to buy 
labor-saving devices, the modern 
man discovers he needs an electric 
exerciser because he has no chores 
to perform.—RaYMOND DUNCAN. 

A father is a thing that supports 
a family, church, political party 
and the common cold.—KENNETH J 
SHIVELY. 


“ ” 


Few things are as touching as a 
woman trying unsuccessfully to 
drive a car into a garage.—FRANK 
G McINNIs. 


The easiest way to change a wo- 
man’s mind is by not interrupting. 
—FRANKLIN P JONES. 


It’s when the love bug bites a 
man that he has to start scratch- 
ing for two—DaNn BENNETT. 

The best time for a man to as- 
sert his authority and let his wife 
know who’s boss is the Ist time he 
gets up the courage.—Rex MOoBLEY. 

“ ” 

Some bores need never repeat 
themselves; they always get it trite 
the 1st time——IMOGENE Fey. 

A coffee break is any time you 
can get a cup for a nickel.—FRANCIS 
O WALsH. 


“ ” 


No woman is too cunning for 
words.—BErT KRUSE. 
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A Woman Can Dream, Too 
Women, tired of looking at flabby 
or scrawny husbands, have been 
requesting calendar companies to 
give them pin-up males. — News 
item. 


Too often is a woman’s hubby 
Not merely slightly slim, or chubby, 
But skinny as a wooden lath, 
And nobby, knotty knees he hath, 
Or small of chest and big of belly 
And flabby as a bow! of jelly. 


Is this her husband, this the torso 

That years before she could adore 
so? 

Is this her onetime handsome mate 

Wro now can slightly nauseate, 

Yet thinks himself a dashing rajah, 

And dreams of Brigitte, Jayne, and 
Zsa Zsa? 


No wonder she should start a din 
up 

And clamor for a he-man pin up, 

Twelve such, indeed, men to re- 
member 

From January to December, 

Men broad of shoulders, slim of 
waist, 

By whom the calendar is graced 


So when it’s watched it takes the 
curse off 

How years can make a husband 
worse off. 


Que 
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Recently a robber entered a 
Brooklyn rectory and took various 
sums of money from the pastor and 
three of his assistants. As he crept 
into the final room, his spotlight 
accidentally flashed on the eyes of 
the sleeping priest. The startled 
Father jumped up, wrestled the 
bandit to the floor, and held him 
until the police arrived. 

The newspapers carried the story 
of the thief’s capture and many so- 
licitous friends called to learn if 
any of the priests had been 
harmed. Among them was an el- 
derly woman who said: “I was just 
reading the acc’t of the robbery 
and the capture here in my paper. 
It says that you took the crook by 
throwing a half-nelson at him.” 

“That’s true,” said the priest. 

“Thanks be to God, Father, that 
you were lucky enough to have one 
in the room with you.”—M J Hunt, 
American Mercury. h- 


“ ” 


After a long, aimless interview 
with a budding starlet, the casting 
director scribbled on her card: 
“Bust 42—I Q to match.” — E E 
Kenyon, American Wkly. i 


“ ” 


An old lady in southern Geor- 
gia was busy kneading a huge 
batch of bread. Noticing that her 
wood fire nceded replenishing, she 
hastily removed her hands from 
the dough and rushed to the wood 
pile where she chopped a load of 
wood. As she returned her teenage 
daughter was standing near. 

“Momma,” she said dreamily, 
“how long does a honeymoon last?” 
“°Til they’s dough on the axe 
handle, Honey,” the old lady repl’d 
grimly, “’til they’s dough on the 
axe handle.”—Capper’s Wkly. j 
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You know how much the arrival of 
QuOoTE means to you each week. And 
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Berwyn, Illinois. 
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Davin SARNOFF, bd chmn, Radio 
Corp’n of America: “Political cam- 
paign contributions come from 3 
principal sources: first, the wealthy 
family or individual; second, the 
organized group—labor or business. 
and third, the underworld.” 1-Q-t 

OLIVER CARLSON & ALDRICH BLAKE: 
“Campaign funds are made up of 
coppers from the gen’l public; plus 
nickels from the candidates’ per- 
sonal friends; plus silver from per- 
sons who hate the opposition and 
want some kind of revenge; plus 
gold from persons who want some- 
thing from the winner.” (From the 
book, How to Get Into Politics.) 

2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


Today’s items are unconnected, 
but we think they’re interesting. 
Useful, too. First, for homeowners 
who live on steep hills, Dwan & Co 
of San Francisco (appropriately), 
is mkt’g a hill-climbing, outdoor 
elevator that shuttles from the bot- 
tom step to the front door. The 
“Hil-A-Vator” is a cable car that 
holds 3 passengers or 600 lbs, car- 


ries them rapidly up inclines “as. 


close to 90 degrees as you get with- 
out becoming an elevator.” Moves 
at a speed of up to 75 ft a minute. 
$1,800 and up. 

Would you like to use your circu- 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Jacobs 


lar saw as a chain saw for tree 
pruning, heavy carpentry, cutting 
fireplace wood? If this sounds good 
to you, you may be interested in a 
new kit for most models of portable 
circular saws. It contains chain, 
guide bar, everything you need for 
quick conversion. $34.95. Cenatron, 
5464 Route U S 99 S, Fresno, Calif. 

A smaller, but still handy, device 
is a magnetic holder with prongs to 
hold tacks where fingers can’t. Use- 
ful, too, to start nails, etc, in tight 
spots. $1. Magnetic Holder Co, Bor 
715, San Antonio 5, Tezas. 











